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An Appreciation of Loyal Service 


R. S. P. CAPEN, who was appointed Director of the 

iD American Council on Education at the time of its 

foundation, resigned during the summer to accept 

the chancellorship of the University.of Buffalo. His resigna- 

tion was accepted with great reluctance by the Executive 
Committee of the Council. 

During the period that Dr. Capen was Director of the 
American Council it steadily increased in membership, estab- 
lished cooperative relations with other educational societies, 
assisted with the appointment of a national committee for 
the establishment of uniform standards for colleges, created 
a personnel department for college men and women, arranged 
for scholarships for English and French students in America, 
and for American students in English and French institu- 
tions of higher learning, and was made sponsor for a very 
fundamental study of educational finance. All of these ac- 
tivities were the direct result of the wise leadership, broad 
experience and liberal outlook upon educational questions 
that Dr. Capen brought to the Council. 

The first three volumes of the EpucatTionaL REcorp pre- 
sent in detail the history of the achievements of the Council 
under Dr. Capen’s directorship. Because of the insight into 
educational problems indicated by the selection of articles 
for this journal, the Recorp has won a position of importance 
among educational publications. We congratulate the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo on its new Chancellor and wish him the 

continuing success he has so faithfully won. 

L. D. CorrMan, 
Chairman, American Council on Education. 














Program for Progress in Education’ 


HE PEOPLE of the United States have a great 

national industry which is never mentioned in the 

summaries of the productive enterprises of the 
country. It is the industry of building universities. The 
industry has absorbed an extraordinary amount of creative 
energy. It has demanded ingenuity of the highest order. 
It has entailed sacrifices in which all, from the very rich to 
the very poor, have shared. It now represents an invested 
capital of $1,250,000,000. In cash it has never paid a penny 
on the investment, which accounts for its common omission 
from the record of those productive undertakings that add 
visibly to the wealth of the nation. But indirectly what has 
been the return? Scientific discoveries and the application 
of scientific knowledge to manufacturing, to commerce, to 
agriculture, to engineering processes, to the prevention and 
cure of diseases which are responsible for a large proportion 
of the actual profits of the nation’s business. Wipe out the 
contributions made by the universities during the last fifty 
years and the industrial life of the nation would shrivel to 
insignificant dimensions. 

And all the while the universities have also been engaged 
in their ancient mission of dealing with the non-utilitarian 
facts of the universe and with human achievements in the 
immaterial realms of art, of letters and of social relations. 
How far the general enlightenment that has resulted from 
such occupations has enhanced the productivity of the coun- 
try, it is impossible to say. But there are many who believe, 
and I am one of the number, that precisely these traditional 
activities are of all the contributions of universities the most 
important. 





1 Address delivered by Dr. Capen upon the occasion of his in- 
auguration as Chancellor of the University of Buffalo. 
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The industry of building universities—building them in 
the sense not only of establishing them but of maintaining 
them, expanding them, from time to time recreating them— 
has been little scrutinized. Those that have attempted such 
scrutiny have generally confined their attention to one or 
two local specimens with which they happened to be ac- 
quainted. Few persons have ever tried to view the industry 
as a whole, to account for its extraordinary diversity, to dis- 
cover the irresistible social laws that underlie its various 
manifestations. Since this occasion is not in any sense a 
personal tribute to an individual, but is designed rather to 
celebrate the turn of an epoch in the building of this univer- 
sity, it may be appropriate to examine certain of these broader 
aspects of the university movement and to determine their 
bearing upon the enterprise to which we here are committed. 

Two primary motives operated to cover the country in the 
course of two hundred years with the network of collegiate 
institutions that now constitute the university system of the 
United States. These motives are familiar to everyone. 
They were, first, the conviction of the leaders of the people 
that, without tinge of partisanship, the highest achievements 
of the intellect should be preserved, transmitted and in- 
creased, that they should be made available in this area or 
in that; and, second, the desire of certain religious bodies 
to provide opportunities for higher training that should be 
imbued with the doctrines and spirit of a particular sect. 
The first of these motives was by far the more pervasive. 
It has remained the more persistent. It has been responsible 
for the establishment of institutions on private foundation 
and of institutions supported by the state. For example, it 
accounts equally for the creation of Harvard and of the 
University of Washington or the University of North Caro- 
lina. Whether for good or ill, the second motive has become 
relatively less influential with the passage of the years. 

The hopes of the founders of universities have been pecu- 
liarly the sport of destiny. And for universities the name of 
destiny is geography. The influence which environment has 
come to exercise over the growth of universities, over their 
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characteristics and over their prospects could not have been 
conceived even as recently as fifty years ago. But in the 
light of present facts the early notion of founders of univer- 
sities that it did not matter much where such institutions were 
located provided the surroundings were physically whole- 
some, seems quaint indeed. Geography, the distribution of 
population, the direction of transportation routes, have held 
all colleges and universities in an iron grip. Few institutions 
have been able to overcome the handicap of a bad location. 
Whether the university be private or public, sectarian or non- 
sectarian, if it is remote from centers of population, hard to 
come at by railroad, out of contact with the vitalizing in- 
fluences that emanate from large communities, its growth is 
retarded and that keen spirit of intellectual adventure, which 
is the life force of universities, abates. The few exceptions 
to this dictum hardly alter the inexorable quality of the rule. 

But conversely where the population is concentrated, where 
for geographical reasons industry and commerce are focused, 
there universities thrive beyond all early expectations. Old 
institutions take on new life. If no old institutions exist, new 
ones are founded. To the motives that originally led to the 
creation of our university system another has now been 
added. It is the insistent demand of large communities for 
such services as only universities can render. From the 
social point of view the outstanding fact in the recent history 
of universities is that these institutions have been entirely 
recast, the balance of power among them redistributed in 
response to this new demand. 

In other words, the cities are now taking the lead in the 
national industry of building universities. If anyone doubts 
this statement let him run over in his mind the great cities 
of the country and note what has happened and is happening 
to the institutions located in or near them. Let him compare 
the urban universities with others of equal age and similar 
origin, but situated in small places, and observe the dif- 
ferences. It is not mere accident that, with very few excep- 
tions, the universities which are preeminent in scientific 
output and public service are to be found in the great centers 
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of population. Forces are at work behind this movement 
that are as irresistible as natural law. 

These facts have peculiar significance for this institution 
and this community. The University of Buffalo has had a 
singular history. Chartered as a university, and with a 
charter conferring the broadest sanctions, it consisted for 
forty years of a medical school alone. This in itself was 
unusual though not unique. But when subsequently addi- 
tional professional schools were created the University still 
presented characteristics that set it apart from other institu- 
tions of like designation. The several professional divisions 
were not coordinated; each was financially and administra- 
tively independent; and there was no college of arts and 
sciences to form at once the base and the nexus of a genuine 
university organization. These conditions were severe handi- 
caps to its development. But they were in a measure offset 
by two factors whose value can hardly be overestimated. I 
refer to the devotion and the vision of the leading profes- 
sional men of the city who have been members of the univer- 
sity staff or its advisors for three-quarters of a century. To 
the first of these factors the university owes the distinguished 
reputation which its professional schools enjoy and the ardent 
loyalty of a large body of alumni. To the second it owes the 
concept of the true university which has but just now been 
translated into fact. 

The University of Buffalo began its life as a real university 
with the establishment of its College of Arts and Sciences 
some eight years ago. Not until then was it prepared to offer 
those peculiar services that great municipalities have come to 
require. But the citizens of Buffalo should never forget that 
the vision long preceded the realization. The present status 
of the university and whatever it may become in the future 
rest upon the foresight and the energy of a long line of men, 
some of them still actively connected with the institution, who 
have served it with unexampled self-denial for nearly three 
generations. In connection with an enterprise to which so 
many have contributed it would be invidious to mention 
names. Nevertheless I venture to refer to one person whose 
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insistent advocacy of the complete university idea, whose 
enthusiasm and infectious leadership made possible the insti- 
tution that we are assembled to honor—Chancellor Charles P. 
Norton, my immediate predecessor. 

Apparently the people of the city felt intuitively that the 
establishment of the College of Arts and Sciences, even on 
the very modest scale which marked its beginnings, put the 
university in a position to respond progressively to their de- 
mands. And they were right. It is not so much that a college 
of arts and sciences of the traditional plan and scope is in 
itself equipped to meet the manifold needs of a highly com- 
plex municipal community. But a college of arts and sciences 
is a germinating center. It possesses the power of segmenta- 
tion and of almost infinite adaptation to its environment. For 
instance, it can split off from itself other units devoted to 
professional and semiprofessional training. It is in fact the 
matrix in which have been molded nearly every one of the 
professional and technical schools now represented in the 
American higher educational system. In the course of the 
next twenty years it is likely to give birth to many more. 
But, at the same time, the primary concerns of the college of 
arts and sciences are the interpretation of the problems of 
society, the pursuit of learning for the sake of learning, the 
search for truth. It may thus become at once the instru- 
ment whereby the community gets specific tasks performed 
and the symbol of the community’s most generous aspira- 
tions. 

Something of these latent potentialities the citizens of 
Buffalo must have perceived, for when the College of Arts 
and Sciences was created they definitely accepted responsi- 
bility for building a university that should be worthy of the 
city. The liberality with which they have already gone about 
the task has astonished the country. But, after all, it is not 
the substantial amount of money given by large and small 
donors that makes the recent financing of this institution 
impressive. The impressive feature is the number of con- 
tributors. That more than twenty-four thousand citizens 
from a city of half a million inhabitants should be willing to 














help support a university is an event without parallel in 
American educational history. As a testimonial of popular 
interest and confidence it is worth far more than the value of 
the sums contributed, indispensible as these are. 

The University of Buffalo is now in a peculiarly fortunate 
situation. It has developed slowly—more slowly than many 
other urban universities. But there are compensations in this 
fact. It is relatively unhampered by traditions and commit- 
ments. It is free to initiate new undertakings and to experi- 
ment. Its endowment fund is not large in comparison with 
certain other foundations, but there is enough in hand or in 
prospect to insure the immediate future of the institution. 
Its location is strategic, close to Canada and therefore subject 
to the stimulus of a foreign example, comparatively remote 
from other great cities, on the main highway between the 
east and the west, in the midst of a growing metropolitan 
district of widely diversified industries and varied social com- 
position. Moreover, it has just been fortified by tangible 
evidences of the good will of its constituency. 

The opportunities before the university are unique. How 
shall it improve them? There are, of course, a number of 
definite services that it must render to the city. Some of 
these it has already undertaken. Some that it has not yet 
undertaken are obvious. Some that are not yet obyious will 
presently reveal themselves. In this respect urban univer- 
sities possess another special advantage; they are never left 
long in doubt as to what the public wants them to do. And 
the tasks demanded of each one are in a large measure deter- 
mined by the occupations and interests of the city in which 
it is located. The obligation to render these services to 
Buffalo constitutes a first mortgage on the university’s re- 
sources. I might attempt to catalogue the services for you. 
But I fear it would not prove entertaining and I am sure it 
would be indiscreet. It is inevitable, too that the university 
will shortly develop other professional divisions. These will 
naturally emerge as called forth by the city’s needs. I think 
I know what some of the first of these divisions will be, but 
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it would be still more indiscreet for me to share with you now 
my surmises. 

These strictly local preoccupations, however, do not con- 
stitute the university’s sole opportunities. There is a problem 
of more than local import waiting to be attacked by any insti- 
tution that has the courage. I mean nothing less than the 
general problem of the reform of American higher education. 
I believe that every university is under obligation to con- 
tribute to the solution of this problem so far as it is able. 
A special obligation devolves on the University of Buffalo 
by reason of its freedom and the prominence it has attained 
through the events that have just been reviewed. Let me 
define the problem for you as I see it. I have already paid 
my respects to the broader achievements of American uni- 
versities. They are noteworthy and a source of just pride. 
It is not, therefore, in any spirit of captious criticism that 
I now call attention to some of the shortcomings of the higher 
educational establishment. 

If we regard American higher education in its cosmic 
aspects, certain disconcerting facts are immediately evident. 
Nearly every type of institution, except the colleges of agri- 
culture, is overcrowded. The congestion is most pronounced 
in the colleges of arts and sciences. All colleges of arts and 
sciences suffer from it to some degree. But the colleges of 
arts and sciences which are divisions of large universities 
are most seriously glutted. The onrush of students, which 
amounts almost to a tidal wave, has threatened the efficiency 
of instruction—in some cases has already impaired it—and 
has led for the first time in our history to sincere attempts 
to limit numbers. Indeed the educational issue now most 
warmly debated both by laymen and educators is the question 
of how and to what extent the number of college students 
may be limited. The question has not become pressing as 
yet except for colleges of arts and sciences. Nevertheless 
it may shortly be forced upon professional schools also. The 
tremendous increase in secondary school enrollments all over 
the country indicates that the situation which colleges now 
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face is not a temporary one but is bound to become more 
acute. 

At the same time there is a general belief that the intel- 
lectual morale of college students has declined. Wide dif- 
ferences used to exist in this respect between the students of 
the east and those of the west. Asa rule the western students 
were serious and diligent whereas the institutions of the so- 
called effete east contained a larger proportion of idlers and 
of those who went to college not as a matter of deliberate 
choice and at some sacrifice, but because they were sent. Re- 
ports available from all over the country now suggest, how- 
ever, that these differences have been largely leveled. The 
intellectual morale of certain western institutions may still 
be somewhat higher, but in the west also a marked decline 
is apparent. 

The fact, which is universally conceded, is variously ex- 
plained. Perhaps the reason most frequently given is the 
lack of motivation of the college of arts and sciences. What 
are the objectives of the college of arts and sciences? They 
are defined nearly always in vague, if high sounding, terms. 
The definitions inspire a kind of naive faith in the general 
public, although that faith has of late sustained some rude 
shocks. But do they provide the majority of the students 
with a stimulus to high endeavor? It would be illuminating 
to secure from all the undergraduates of America statements 
as to why they are in college and what benefits, material or 
immaterial, they expect to derive from the experience. I 
suspect such statements would reveal an extraordinary variety 
of testimony and a depressing lack of precision. 

But whatever uncertainty may exist in the minds of the 
undergraduates is only a pale reflection of the uncertainty 
that prevails among college officers themselves. If anyone 
is inclined to challenge this assertion let him first ask himself 
what a bachelor’s degree in arts and sciences stands for. To 
what attainments does it certify? What definable knowledge 
or skill or capacity does it guarantee? The answer is, none. 
The bachelor’s degree of this institution or of that may carry 
a presumption of good character and mental alertness because 
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of the known quality of the instructional staff and the con- 
scientious manner in which the institution enforces its stand- 
ards. But broadly speaking, the American degrees of A.B. 
and B.S. represent no common body of information, no dis- 
tinguishable level of intellectual power, hardly even a common 
point of view. 

And why should they? A degree is after all but the 
certificate of the completion of certain stated requirements. 
What are the requirements for the bachelor’s degree? It is 
almost literally the fact that they are different in every insti- 
tution. Institutions in the same region, probably through the 
operation of the herd instinct, tend to have similar, although 
not identical requirements. But there are the widest dif- 
ferences between the requirements of institutions in different 
regions. Nevertheless each institution defends its require- 
ments to the last detail as if they were the embodiment of a 
divine revelation. The plain truth is that there is only one 
common denominator for the American baccalaureate. It is 
one hundred and twenty semester hours. Doubtless to many 
members of this audience the statement conveys no meaning. 
What it means is that we measure the attainments for the 
bachelor’s degree in terms of a number of courses occupying 
in the aggregate so much time. The bachelor’s degree may 
stand for other things in addition, but the completion of one 
hundred and twenty semester hours is all that it can be proved 
to stand for. 

I am not confusing the ultimate objectives of a college 
education with the formal requirements for a degree. The 
ultimate objectives are very real despite the vagueness with 
which they are defined. But they no longer appeal to the 
average undergraduate. Indeed he does not understand them. 
The college of arts and sciences does not now offer him in- 
centives to effort comparable with those that animate students 
of law or medicine or engineering. The college has shirked 
the obligation to furnish equal incentives and to interpret 
them. It has taken the easy course of setting up purely me- 
chanical requirements. The amount of motive power that 
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resides in these is very slight. The undergraduate is to be 
pardoned if he regards them with cynical tolerance. 

The lack of adequate motivation of the college of arts and 
sciences is brought into still more striking relief by the tend- 
ency of the college to break up into subdivisions having 
distinct vocational aims, for example, courses in commerce, 
in journalism, in home economics, in industrial chemistry, 
and so forth. In the larger universities these eventually 
become separate professional schools, but in the institutions 
of simpler organization they are likely to be carried as parts 
of the college of arts and sciences. And here on the periphery 
of the college there is motive power enough. More and more 
the energetic students are attracted to these courses, un- 
doubtedly because they lead to objectives that are definite 
and comprehensible. 

But the college of arts and sciences is not the only part of 
the higher educational establishment that exhibits shortcom- 
ings. Professional schools have their share. If we ignore 
for the moment the splendid scientific achievements of pro- 
fessional schools and the aptness of many of the methods 
that have been developed, and if we regard our higher educa- 
tional machinery simply from the point of view of its effec- 
tiveness in the preparation of professional practitioners, what 
do we observe? The first thing that strikes the attention 
is that Americans enter upon their professional careers on 
the average at least two years later than do the citizens of 
other countries. And the delay is constantly being increased 
by the action of the professional interests themselves. Or- 
ganizations of doctors, lawyers and dentists are forcing the 
universities both to extend the period devoted to training in 
the professional school and to impose higher and higher re- 
quirements in the way of preliminary education. Moreover, 
the demands of each professional group are made without 
reference to their effect upon the educational scheme as a 
whole. The serious social results of this procedure need not 
be discussed here, but there are certain educational results 
that are worth mentioning. The imposition of long time re- 
quirements for the training of members of the older profes- 
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sions has set a fashion for the newer professions. A pro- 
fessional course that occupies less than four years is now 
deemed hardly respectable, even if the knowledge and skill 
needed by the practitioner of the profession can be acquired 
in a much shorter period. Thus professional training in a 
rapidly increasing number of specialties is being standardized 
by imitation and on grounds of an imagined prestige. 

These are some of the more conspicuous shortcomings of 
American university education. They strike the eye of any 
critical observer. But after all they represent only the super- 
ficial symptoms of a malady that is deep-seated. If we probe 
the situation further it becomes clear that the universities 
are not solely responsible for the defects that have been cited 
and that these defects cannot be entirely cured, although they 
may be remedied, by the action of the universities alone. 
Indeed the responsibility can be rather evenly distributed 
over the whole educational system. It is, therefore, necessary 
to survey the whole problem before that part of it that con- 
cerns the universities only can be attacked. If I may be 
permitted a very dogmatic form of statement, the underlying 
factors of the problem can be summarized in a few sentences, 
thus— 

The period devoted to elementary education is too long. 
The materials presented to elementary school children are 
loosely organized, full of duplications and tiresome non- 
essentials. Methods have improved greatly in recent years, 
to be sure. But these advantages have been largely offset by 
the tendency to crowd all manner of subjects into the ele- 
mentary school. Proof is wanting that the so-called enrich- 
ment of the elementary curriculum has increased the intel- 
lectual power of the pupils. 

Secondary education begins too late and ends too soon. It 
does not comprehend the whole period of general formal 
training which in most other civilized countries is assigned 
to secondary schools. It is too diffuse and consequently 
superficial. Incidentally it provides very imperfectly for the 
vocational preparation of those who must straightway pro- 
ceed to earn a livelihood. 
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University education is distinctly a hybrid phenomenon. 
The college of arts and sciences deals only to a limited extent 
with strictly university materials. At least 50% of the work 
done in it ought properly to be classified as secondary edu- 
cation and rightly belongs to the secondary school. Because 
of this fact both the teaching methods of the college and 
its disciplinary regime are adapted rather to immature boys 
and girls than to men and women who have entered upon 
the serious preparation for their life work. Time is there- 
fore wasted not only below the college, but still more 
prodigally in the college. But university education also in- 
cludes a group of professional schools and curricula operated 
on different levels. Some are on the level of the college of 
arts and sciences and take students direct from secondary 
schools. Others require for entrance one year of college 
training, others two years, and others four years. Thus the 
university itself endorses a paradox. Through the regula- 
tions governing its schools of medicine and law it implies 
that half of the college course is secondary education. Its 
schools of engineering and agriculture are administered on a 
contrary implication. 

If my analysis is correct it is clear that the United States 
faces the need of a drastic and thoroughgoing reform of its 
whole scheme of education to the end that our children and 
our youth may be more effectively trained and that time may 
be saved in the process. The reform demanded does not 
consist of the mere readjustment of the mechanism of admin- 
istration. It must go to the heart of the undertaking. It 
must deal with the content of subjects and courses. These 
must be definitely related to the future careers of the students 
who pursue them. 

It is always easy to find fault; and it is an ungrateful and 
an unpopular exercise. But we here have set about the task 
of building a university. In order that we may know how 
to build and what to build, it is necessary to have a look at 
the foundations. The defects that have been noted give no 
cat for discouragement. Rather are they a stimulus and a 
challenge. Their existence is the opportunity of the Univer- 
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sity of Buffalo. There is no central educational authority in 
the United States which can by fiat remold the whole system. 
If there were, perhaps the system would not be faulty in 
just the particulars that have been mentioned, but it would 
undoubtedly suffer from other and worse diseases. Changes 
in American education have to be made piecemeal. They 
result from local experimentation. If local experiments suc- 
ceed they are adopted over wide areas and by contagion they 
become the rule of the land. Such being the case, the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, just starting on a new cycle in its career, 
with fresh resources and a new college, is in a position to 
make an epochal contribution to American higher education. 
How? 

The emphasis in the foregoing discussion has been mis- 
placed if it has not indicated that the center of the problem 
as far as higher education is concerned is the college of arts 
and sciences. The college of arts and sciences must be re- 
generated or it will die. It will be cut up into a multitude 
of professional divisions and disappear. Three obvious steps 
suggest themselves as leading toward its regeneration. 

Admission to college and continuance in college should 
depend on a far more searching process of selection than any 
that now prevails. I do not hold with those who would limit 
the number of college students on the basis of any distinctions 
of race or sex or creed or social standing. There is but one 
justifiable basis on which a university in a democratic com- 
munity such as this can choose those who are to become 
members of it, the basis of ability. Buta university is a place 
maintained at great expense to foster the philosophic point 
of view, to stimulate constructive thinking, because this point 
of view and this mode of thinking have been found necessary 
to the progress of civilized society. It is fair to demand that 
those who cannot capture the philosophic point of view and 
who cannot learn to think constructively should not consume 
its resources. Unfortunately we do not now have tests that 
will determine with sufficient accuracy the capacity of appli- 
cants for admission. The creation of such tests—and experi- 
ments in this direction are all the time going forward—is one 
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of the important phases of the problem. The decision as to 
whether certain of those that are in college are qualified to 
remain is relatively easy. It can be made, and made justly, 
if the moral courage of the faculty can stand the strain. 

As early as possible in the college course there should be 
provision of opportunities for independent study, carried on 
in the spirit of research, without meticulous oversight and 
with judgment only of the final results. This is substan- 
tially the procedure of the British universities with the se- 
lected group of students who read for honors. The work 
done by these students is incomparably superior in quality 
to that which any American college student is required to 
perform. A few American colleges are now experimenting 
with honors courses on the British model. But none of 
these experiments, as far as I am familiar with them, yet 
goes far enough. The principle which in the British univer- 
sities applies only to honors students should be adopted by 
American colleges and applied universally. None should be 
allowed to graduate who have not demonstrated this ca- 
pacity for independent study and registered definite mastery 
of some field of knowledge. Not only would the American 
baccalaureate degree thus acquire a meaning which it now 
lacks, but the college of arts and sciences would become as 
serious and purposeful as are the professional divisions of 
the university. 

If the two steps that have just been described should be 
taken the instructional material of secondary grade which 
now encumbers the college of arts and sciences would largely 
disappear by force of gravity. Yet I believe that the college 
should also adopt other means to place secondary instruction 
where it properly belongs. By entering into the closest co- 
operation with the school systems from which the majority 
of its students come, methods of redistribution may be pro- 
gressively established which will prove of mutual advantage 
to the college and to the schools. 

In the general problem of the reform of higher education 
the college of arts and sciences may offer the first point of 
attack. But I have failed in my analysis if I have not made 
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it plain that professional schools also stand in need of re- 
construction. There are two aspects of the problem as it 
concerns professional education. The various kinds of pro- 
fessional training must be reexamined with fresh reference 
to the demands of the professions themselves. And the chaos 
that prevails in the relationships of the college to the pro- 
fessional schools must shortly be reduced to some kind of 
order. I am persuaded that both these ends could be fur- 
thered by a type of educational research that has rarely been 
applied to higher institutions. There is a phrase that gained 
wide currency during the war. It may be offensive to chaste 
academic ears, but it is very expressive. It is “job analysis.” 
Now job analysis has recently been effectively employed to 
determine the content of courses of training for all kinds of 
artisans. Is it impertinent to propose that it would be very 
useful in the field of professional training also? If we 
could have a series of careful job analyses of the various 
professions, I venture to predict that they would be highly 
suggestive to those charged with professional education. 
Similarly, much of the confusion that now exists in the rela- 
tion of the college to the professional schools could be cleared 
up by studies designed to reveal just what general informa- 
tion and what knowledge of special subjects are actually 
necessary for the several professional courses. 

Here are the bare outlines of a program that promises 
large results if any institution will conscientiously adopt it. 
I cannot alone commit the University of Buffalo to this pro- 
gram. But I shall endeavor to convince my colleagues of 
the desirability of undertaking it. At the same time I do 
not forget that a university does not float in a vacuum. It 
is conditioned by its constituency. The needs of the con- 
stituency come first. I am not advocating a sudden revolu- 
tion. I have attempted rather to specify the objectives of 
a long experiment. 

There are 586 colleges and universities in the United 
States. All are more or less committed to a single plan. 
Most of them are awed by agencies built up to enforce a 
mechanical standardization, restrained by traditions from 
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embarking on new ventures. Has the University of Buffalo 
the courage to be different from the other 585? If my col- 
leagues and the citizens of this community say “yes,” a 
university may be developed here that will challenge nation- 
wide attention. Nothing could more surely establish the 


leadership of the University of Buffalo among the institu- 
tions of the land. 


S. P. Capen. 
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The National Amateur Athletic 


Federation of America 


HE DELEGATES attending the annual conference 
of the National Collegiate Athletic Association in De- 
cember, 1920, passed a resolution favoring the forma- 
tion of a federation of the amateur athletic bodies of the 
United States. It was believed that the time had come to 
form a central organization which would have for its under- 
lying purpose the promotion of physical education, general 
participation in athletic sports, maintenance of high ideals 
and prevention of the evils apt to result from the commer- 
cialism incident to the conduct of many amateur games. 
The numerous negotiations connected with this movement 
finally resulted in a widely attended meeting held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 8, 1922, where a constitution and by- 
laws for a National Amateur Athletic Federation of America 
was adopted. 

The mission of the Federation was declared to be: 

To create and maintain in the United States a permanent or- 
ganization representative of amateur athletics and of organiza- 
tions devoted thereto; to establish and maintain the highest ideals 
of amateur sport in the United States; to promote the develop- 
ment of physical education; to encourage the standardization 
of the rules of all amateur athletic games and competitions, and 


the participation of this country in the International Olympic 
Games. 


It was also provided that the Federation should endeavor 
to: 

(a) Unite all organizations of a permanent character 
which are national in scope, and which are actively inter- 
ested in the promotion of amateur athletics and other forms 
of physical recreation. 

(b) Aid the constituent organizations of the Federation 
in their efforts to improve and place wholesome physical 
activities within the reach of all. 
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(c) Study the best methods of furthering the develop- 
ment of the physical, social and moral well-being of all 
classes of individuals through participation in wholesome 
physical activities. 

(d) Educate its constituency in particular, the public in 
general, regarding the function and value of physical activi- 
ties when properly conducted. 

(e) Adopt, formulate and publish principles, standards 
and rules governing the games and events to be promoted. 

(f) Encourage all forms of amateur athletics and pas- 
times, and through the constituent organizations, or as a 
federation, if the same is advisable, to promote and stimulate 
state, sectional and national championships. 

(g) Foster interest in the International Olympic Games 
and encourage the participation of representatives of the 
United States in these events. 

The above quotation indicates the national scope, ambi- 
tions, and purposes of this new organization. In large 
measure, it is a union of existing amateur athletic agencies, 
rather than a creation of new ones. It hopes to unite and 
coordinate the efforts of the amateur athletic bodies of the 
country for the promotion of physica] education, athletics 
and high ideals of sportsmanship. 

The following have already joined definitely or provision- 
ally this Federation: Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Boy Scouts of America, Girl Scouts of America, American 
Legion, U. S. Army, U. S. Navy, Jewish Welfare Board, 
National Rifle Association, American Gymnastic Union, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, American Physical 
Education Association, National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, U. S. Golf Association, U. S. Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, Playground and Recreation Association, Camp Fire 
Girls, Northern California Amateur Athletic Association. 

Article XIII of the Constitution provides that: 

In addition to functioning through its national constituent or- 
ganizations, the Federation shall promote the organization of 
state and regional federations, which shall function and have 
jurisdiction within their respective territories. Such Federations 


shall embody in their constitutions the basic principles of this 
constitution. 
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In accordance with this provision, it is intended to begin 
soon an aggressive campaign for the formation of local 
federations along standard lines which can gradually develop 
and merge into state federations ; these latter to become mem- 
bers of the national organization. 

It is hoped that the Federation’s central office may grad- 
ually become a great information bureau, a sort of clearing 
house where informatory material may be secured by any 
member federation, as well as a service station for the 
assistance of newly organized local federations. It is also 
planned to furnish every possible stimulation to sports 
which are not now widely enough practiced, so far as the 
average person is concerned, nor which have any particular 
organization definitely promoting them in a large way. 

The encouragement of such vigorous sports as boxing and 
wrestling which develop hardy self-reliant qualities is advis- 
able at this time. It seems likely that the Federation will 
within the coming twelve months, both directly and by means 
of cooperation with other agencies, actively promote them 
throughout the country. 

Administration: A reading of the constitution and by- 
laws will show that the administration of the affairs of the 
Federation will be simple and direct. Effective control is 
vested in a board of governors, which consists of representa- 
tives elected by the constituent organizations. It is provided 
that the Board of Governors may elect a number of mem- 
bers at large, not to exceed one-half of the number of those 
representing the constituent organizations in the Federation. 
Each member of the Board is entitled to one vote. 

At present, the Board of Governors consists of: Colonel 
Henry Breckinridge, president; Mr. J. S. Myrick, vice- 
president; Mrs. Herbert Hoover, vice-president; Gen. Pal- 
mer E. Pierce, vice-president; Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, treas- 
urer; Mr. Elwood S. Brown, vice-president (Executive Offi- 
cer); Mr. Dwight F. Davis, U. S. L. T. A.; Dr. George 
J. Fisher, Boy Scouts ; Lieut. Col. Wait C. Johnson, U. S. A.; 
Capt. C. R. Train, U. S. N.; Dr. Dudley B. Reed, A. P. 
E. A.; Dr. John Brown, Jr. 

National Rifle Association of America: Major Frank Ma- 
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loney, N. R. A.; Col. Frank M. Waterbury, Col. C. E. 
Stodter, Brig. Gen. Fred H. Phillips. 

National Collegiate Athletic Association: Dr. Jos. E. Ray- 
croft, Pro. A. A. Stagg, Prof. Leslie J. Ayer, Rev. Henry 
D. Phillips. 

American Physical Education Association: Miss Blanche 
Trilling, Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Dr. Paul C. Phillips, Dr. Wil- 
liam Burdick. 

U. S. Lawn Tennis Association: Dr. Sumner Hardy, Mr. 
Geo. T. Adee, Mr. J. C. Stewart, Mr. Geo. W. Wightman. 

Jewish Welfare Board: Mr. Milton Weill, Mr. Nat Osk, 
Mr. Michael A. Stavitsky, Mr. Louis Kraft. 

U. S. Navy: Capt. P. N. Olmstead, Capt. K. C. Mustin, 
Capt. Frank D. Berrien, Capt. C. R. Train. 

Boy Scouts of America: Dr. Geo. D. Pratt. 

American Gymnastic Union: Mr. William G. Friedgen, 
Mr. W. A. Stecher, Mr. Adolph Matthiessen, Mr. Theodore 
Stempfel. 

Girl Scouts of America: Mrs. Norman Schofield, Mrs. 
Robert Taft, Mrs. Powell Clayton, Mrs. Harold Pratt. 

Young Men’s Christian Association: Mr. Frederick W. 
Ball, Mr. Henry A. Colgate, Mr. Robert C. Hill, Dr. John 
Brown, Jr. 

Members at Large: Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, Col. David 
M. Goodrich, Mr. Frank A. Scott, Mr. Robert W. Kelley, 
Mr. Harris Hammond, Lieut. Col. Thomas A. Driscoll, Mr. 
Raymond B. Fosdick, Mr. Paul B. Williams, Mr. Donald 
Grant Herring. 

An executive committee made up of the officers of the 
Federation and seven additional members has all the powers 
of the Board of Governors when the latter is not in session, 
except as otherwise specifically provided in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws. 

The following articles set forth the basic principles of 
this Federation: 


ArticLte X.—Definition of an Amateur 


(a) An amateur is one who engages in sport solely for the 
pleasure and the physical, mental and social benefits he derives 
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therefrom, and to whom sport is nothing more than an avocation. 

(b) Under this definition, individuals ineligible for amateur 
competition are those who have: 

1. Taught or coached athletics for pay. 

2. Competed under a salary or for a fee. 

3. Competed for a cash prize or for a staked bet. 

4. Competed for or accepted inducements other than approved 
medals or trophies. 

5. Competed for or accepted reimbursements exceeding actual 
expenses involved as a competitor. 

6. Competed for or accepted any share of gate receipts. 

7. Disposed of prizes for personal gain. 

8. Competed under an assumed name. 

9. Misrepresented facts regarding eligibility, ability or per- 
formance. 

10. Participated in any public competition or exhibition as an 
individual and not merely as a member of a team against one or 
more persons eligible to compete as an amateur in the sport in 
which such participation occurred, without having obtained as a 
condition precedent special permission to do so from the organiza- 
tion governing such competition, unless it is the general prac- 
tice or custom in such sport for such character of competition or 
exhibition to take place. 

11. Promoted amateur contests for personal gain. 

12. Being a party to any attempt to induce an amateur, and 
have not had ineligibility removed by competent authority. 


ArTIcLE XI.—Spirit of Amateurism 


(a) The spirit of amateurism carries with it all that is included 
in the definition of an amateur and much more. It stands for a 
high sense of honor, fair play and courtesy on the party of the 
participants, hosts, guests, officials and spectators. It stoops to 
no petty technicalities to twist or avoid the rules or to take an 
unfair advantage of opponents. 

(b) It implies a recognition of the marked influence of ath- 
letics in developing organic vigor, physical fitness, intellectual 
efficiency, moral qualities and social habits. It seeks to increase 
their value by exalting the standards of all sports. 

(c) It is opposed to all practices which are harmful! to individ- 
ual or to amateur athletics in general. It recognizes the need 
of wise organization and supervision of athletics and cooperation 
in making these efficient. 


Plans are being made to bring ultimately some form of 
physical recreation and training within the reach of every- 
one. It is believed that with the growth of the play-for- 
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everybody idea, interest in competition will be stimulated 
and that the more individuals there are participating, the 
greater will be the potential number of experts in competi- 
tions and competitive events. This outcome has been amply 
proven in the Far East, where emphasis has been placed on 
numbers and where interest and participation in all forms 
of vigorous and competitive athletics has been surprisingly 
stimulated by the practical application of this policy. 

The Federation has to date adopted no fixed standards of 
achievement. The three outstanding values, however, in a 
rational physical program—character, recreation, health— 
are definitely recognized, and without doubt, both the Fed- 
eration as a body and all of its constituent members will 
encourage and assist in establishing stimulating standards 
which include these three fundamentals. 

The striking thing about this newly formed athletic body 
is the clear and complete annunciation of its principles, pur- 
poses and methods. When the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation of America is completely formed and functioning, 
it will stimulate athletic and health activities of the nation, 
beginning in the villages and working up through the states 
to the whole nation itself. Athletic competitions will become 
keener because developed along political lines and more 
beneficial because of greater participation and better con- 
trol and direction. 

Our program is planned to begin down in the villages and 
work up through the counties to states. We aim to get 
at the boys in the villages and give them an idea of what 
amateur athletics are, and to prevent the violations that we 
know now occur in the villages throughout our country. As 
the work expands into the counties and into the states, it 
will be possible to have interstate competition; and finally, 
through cooperation among states, national days may be set 
aside for athletic sports. It is a big idea and will take a long 
time to accomplish. The success of it depends on our all 
working together and having a common, disinterested pur- 
pose which has as its underlying motive real service to the 
people of the United States. PatMER E. Pierce. 
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War Department’s Conference on Training 
for Citizenship and National Defense 


HE War Department faces a peculiar dilemma. By 
the Army Reorganization Act of June 4, 1920, reliance 
for national defense is centered in a citizen army. The 
fundamental factor in the development of a citizen army is 
manhood; but the training of manhood is by Constitution 
reserved to the states and the people. Therefore, the Fed- 
eral Government can make little progress in assuring na- 
tional defense unless the people recognize and assume their 
full share of the responsibility of developing manhood. 

It was for the purpose of solving the difficulties that 
spring from this apparent division of responsibility for na- 
tional defense that the Secretary of War called a conference 
on the Training of Youth for Citizenship and National 
Defense, November 16, 17, 18, 1922. Representatives were 
invited from the public school system, colleges and univer- 
sities, welfare organizations, National Guard, Reserve Of- 
ficers Association, and other agencies which should be co- 
operating with the War Department in this basic national 
problem. The response was magnificent. More than 100 
from outside the military establishment attended. 

It was a working conference. The addresses of the open- 
ing session by Secretary Weeks, General Pershing and Gen- 
eral Lassiter, defined the major problem mentioned above 
and analyzed it into several minor problems. After this 
preliminary orientation of all the conferees, they were di- 
vided into three committees, one on Citizenship Training, 
one on Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and one on Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Corps. Mimeographed material 
prepared by the War Department giving the most reliable 
data available on the various questions was distributed for 
the information of the several committees. A day and a 
half was allowed for the preparation of reports and recom- 
mendations to be submitted to the conference as a whole. 
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The Committee on Citizenship Training was assigned the 
problem of more accurate definition of the objectives, the 
specifications, and the standards of proficiency that could 
be formulated as national standards for training citizens. 
Numerous agencies have done a considerable amount of 
work toward specifying these objectives and determining 
suitable methods of measuring proficiency. Is it possible to 
coordinate all of their efforts in determining generally ac- 
ceptable standards and tests for physical fitness, for technical 
skill, for attitudes toward national service? If so, what is 
the practical procedure to secure real progress? What 
agencies are prepared to take part? How shall they be 
brought together and guided toward unified action? 

In order that the discussion of these questions might not 
become too general, this committee was divided into four 
subcommittees to consider these problems of specifications 
and standards for physical fitness, technical skill, attitudes 
toward national service, and the methods of handling older 
boys respectively. These subcommittees, acting independ- 
ently, reached a unanimous conclusion that it is both prac- 
ticable and desirable to write specifications and definite ob- 
jective standards that would be so simple and sensible that 
they would win universal approbation and so come in to 
universal use. Specific recommendations as to how to pro- 
ceed to achieve these results were submitted. 

In accordance with these recommendations made by the 
conference to the Secretary of War, a number of significant 
actions have been taken as follows: 

The National Amateur Athletic Federation of America 
has accepted the responsibility for developing suitable pro- 
gressive specifications and standards of physical fitness and 
for stimulating all agencies interested in physical develop- 
ment to use them. 

The National Research Council has called a conference 
on January 6 to consider ways and means by which coordi- 
nation of effort may be brought about among those engaged 
in standardizing terminology and defining the duties of all 
classes of occupational workers. Many educational institu- 
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tions and industrial firms are engaged in this work, but 
there is as yet no coordination among their efforts. 

Steps have been taken to organize within the govern- 
ment departments a Federal Council on Citizenship Training, 
composed of those government employees who are actually 
engaged in administering activities that bear directly on 
the training of citizens. There are at least a dozen govern- 
mental bureaus that administer large enterprizes in this field. 
The functions of this Council are to coordinate this work 
within the federal departments, to define a common policy 
toward the problem, and to cooperate in producing national 
specifications of the objectives of citizenship training and 
tests by which achievement of those objectives may be 
measured. 

It was also recommended that after this Federal Council 
is organized a National Council composed of men and women 
who have done constructive work in citizenship training be 
organized to cooperate with the Federal Council and to rep- 
resent non-governmental agencies in the solution of this 
problem. Action on this recommendation will follow the 
establishment of the proposed Federal Council. 

The Committee on Reserve Officers’ Training Corps was 
asked first to definite the mission of this organization and 
then to suggest ways and means by which that mission could 
be most fully achieved with the limited personnel and funds 
available. Which units bring largest returns for the energy 
expended? Do Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units in sec- 
ondary schools bring larger educational results than cadet 
corps? How can the entire enterprise be organized to 
produce the maximum number of reserve officers? What 
provision can be made for interesting members of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps in the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves? How can the summer camps be 
administered to secure largest military returns for the time 
and money expended? 

As a result of the discussion it was unanimously agreed 
that the fundamental factor for adequate national defense 
is the preparation of each and every citizen to render some 
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useful service in the organized defense of the nation in any 
emergency. Such preparation includes both sound attitudes 
toward national service and ability to do something useful 
for the country in time of need. Since military leadership 
is of the utmost importance in organizing and administer- 
ing manpower in an emergency, the mission and controlling 
purpose of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps should con- 
tinue to be to produce reserve officers for the military forces 
of the United States. 

Inasmuch as personnel and funds are limited, every effort 
should be made to secure the greatest results with the facili- 
ties available. Therefore, it is undesirable to maintain units 
that do not really contribute to the end sought. It would 
also be well to encourage junior units in secondary schools 
to organize as cadet corps receiving federal assistance, in 
accordance with Section 55-c, of the National Defense Act. 

A number of suggestions were made as to how present 
units could be made more effective by developing a proper 
attitude toward the work on the part of educational insti- 
tutions and by awarding credit toward a degree for military 
instruction. The importance of assigning to Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps duty only such officers as are well 
qualified for this work, and the desirability of permanence 
of appointment, and stability of the regulations was also 
emphasized. 

The Chief of Infantry presented a memorandum to this 
committee urging that specifications and objective standards 
of proficiency be established for determining which schools 
should be rated as “honor schools.” The committee took no 
action on this suggestion. The memorandum has been re- 
ferred to the proper authorities for further study and con- 
sideration. 

With regard to the Citizens’ Military Training Camps, 
the committee agreed that the mission is to bring together 
young men of all types, to build them up physically, to in- 
spire them with the cooperative spirit and the sense of 
service, to interest them in the military establishment and 
in every way to qualify them to more effective service as 
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American citizens prepared to meet every obligation of 
their citizenship. The camps also should provide advanced 
training for those who show particular aptitude for military 
activities, and should offer a road to a commission for young 
men who do not go to college and who, therefore, can not 
enter the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

It was also recommended that specifications and. standards 
of increasing achievement in military lines be defined, and 
that young men be given suitable certificates or badges on 
completion of each successive step in their development as 
competent soldiers. The War Department should not insist 
that all instruction for the winning of these certificates or 
badges be conducted by the Army, but due credit should be 
given to any one who demonstrates that he has achieved 
the standards set, no matter how he has secured that ability. 
This recommendation has been approved in principle and 
further studies are in progress toward determining the spe- 
cifications and standards for which certificates and badges 
shall be awarded. 

Two features of the conference stand out with peculiar 
significance. One is the unanimity and enthusiasm with 
which all the conferees grasped the fact that manhood is 
the fundamental factor of national defense and that the 
nation will be secure in proportion as every citizen recog- 
nizes his own responsibility and does his bit to be and to 
build the best type of American manhood at all times. The 
other is the general approval of the idea that the most potent 
procedure for building manhood consists in first specifying 
clearly the standards of achievement expected of American 
citizens, and then stimulating young men and women to com- 
pete voluntarily for the achievement of those standards. 

It was the unanimous opinion of all in attendance that 
the conference was a great success. Every conferee returned 
home with an increased enthusiasm to cooperate in the prac- 
tical suggestions that were formulated during the discus- 
sions. The War Department has approved all of the recom- 
mendations and has taken steps to do its full share in achiev- 
ing the objectives defined. C. R. Mann. 
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Council Notes 


ADDITIONS TO THE COUNCIL’S MEMBERSHIP 
LIST 


Since the publication of the Epucationat Recorp, Vol- 
ume 3, No. 4, the following colleges and universities have 


become institutional members of the American Council on 
Education : 


New York OxI0 PENNSYLVANIA 
University of Buffalo Wittenberg College Marywood College 


APPOINTMENT OF THE NEW DIRECTOR 


The Executive Committee is pleased to announce Dr. C. R. 
Mann as Dr. Capen’s successor. It will be recalled that Dr. 
Mann was for a number of years teacher in the University 
of Chicago; later, as a special investigator for the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, he prepared 
the well known Study of Engineering Education. Since the 
beginning of the war, he has been in the educational service 
of the War Department. Dr. Mann’s experience and train- 
ing admirably fit him to take up the work where Dr. Capen 
has left it. The Executive Committee feels that it is par- 
ticularly fortunate in securing his services, and it bespeaks 
for him the same cordial cooperation and assistance of the 
various constituent associations and associated colleges that 
has been given to the retiring director. 

The American Council on Education occupies a unique 
place in education. It is the concrete expression of the col- 
lective efforts of many educational associations, organizations 
and institutions to encourage forms of legitimate educational 
enterprise too great for any one of them. It was because of 
his grasp upon these larger questions and national problems 
that Dr. Mann was invited to accept the directorship of the 
Council. That the work will go forward with enthusiasm 


and success under his guidance and direction, we have no 
doubt. 
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